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ABSTRACT 

The Vineland Social Maturity scale (VSMS) is a good 
measure of adaptive behavior for the pre-school child or the 
retardate of pre-school ability. . It is an excellent clinical 
technqiue. It is more than a questionnaire and more than a rating 
scale. We reccmm&id it as an interview and behavior-observation 
scale. He recommend it for treatment (developmental, corrective, 
remedial, training, and educational) purposes. The VSMS has a long 
history and appears to have inspired many other scales. Considered in 
this paper are strengths and weaknesses of the VSMS and a detail 
profile to held in interpretation and treatment. (Author/DB) 
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Abstract 

The Vine land Social ?Iaturity Scale (VSI?S) Is a pood neasure of adaotlve 
behavior for the pre-scliool child or the retardate of nre-school ability. 
It is an excellent clinical techninue. It Is nore than a questionnaire 
and nore than a rating scale. We recomnend it as an interviei/ and 
behavior-observation scale. We recommend it for treatment (developmental, 
corrective, remedial, training, and educational) nurposes. The VS?«S 
hoa a Ions history an*? annears to »^=ve inspired nany other scales. Con- 
sidered in this oaper arc strengths and wealmcsses of the VSMS and a 
detail pro<^13e to help in i. ternretatlon and treatment. A Table of 
Contents follows. 
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M EVALUATION OF AND A DliTATL^PROFlLli FOR 
TlIE VINELAI'iD SOCIAL I^ATURITY SCALE 

Doll (1947, 1953, 1965) in his ^ttnigln nd Social Maturity Scale 
attennts to measure social naturitv, intelligence, and compctencv. This 
technimie has? a history of indp.])teHnesR (Do].1 , 1053,4nn. 4«.0) , hut none- 
theless made a unique contribtition in the vcar it was ^rst published 
(Doll, 1935a, 1935h, 1935c). Personal-social naturation is an area of 
critical importance viien one works with children and/or retardates. 
The American Association on Mental Deficiency in earlier !!anua3s (Heber, 
1959, 1961b) and esnecially in its current ?Janual (Grossman, 1973, 
pp. 11-21) stresses the importance of adaptive behavior in an evaluation 
of retardation. Heber (1961b, p. 61) fu*:ther states that "The Vlneland 
Social ?^aturitv Scnie is perhaps the best sinf^le measure of Adaptive 
Behavior currently available." This was undoubtedly true, thoup.h 
other scales are now available and are beinf^ researched (Buros, 1961, 
1965, 1072). 

Intervie\d[ng and Scoring 
The VS^tS mav b:* adminiRtered according to standard procedures 
(Doll, 1953, T>o. 266-283, et nassim) or according to special procedures 
(Doll, 1953, po. 291-298, A71, et nassim) . If administered according 
to soecial procedures, Doll (1953, n. 291) savs, "...sudi results 
should be cautiouslv interpreted since normative data and correlative 
evidence on reliability, validitv, and nrobable error of measurement 
have not yet been systematically established." Departures from standard 
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prncccHtres, tbf^n, r.hould be avoided If poRslble. The standard procedure- 
mentioned by Doll (1053, dp. 7-358) in his norp.ative standardization 
(n « r»20) did not annear to incJude the Prc55ence of the subject undc':: 
dUcmsion. Tliereforc, Doll (1947; 1953, pn. 3, 268, 449, 459; 1965) 
not onlv alloT7S the examination of a subject in absentia (also called 
indirect examination), but he recomnends it. In fact, he states that 
"...to knot: or to see the subject .. .usually prejudices the examination." 
(Doll, 1953, p. 268) This is possible, but hopefully the skilled 
exanlner should have had better traininp; and education, and if so could 
turn his knovyled^e to advantap.e. Also, the informant is a major variable 

true and/or error variance. Hot; is one to differentiate? bv 
asccrtalninp, the knowledpeabllitv (validitv?) and veracity (reliability?) 
of the informant I llovr nany times have we heard, "Oh, I didn't know he 
could do t!iat," And, informants are usually emotionally involved xjlth 
the subjects and many lose their objectivity. We should not exnect 
othenrlee. Internal consistency procedures (within the Scale) are 
helpful, but external consistency procedures (seeinp. the subject per- 
form) are better. The informant and/or the interviewer can work with 
the subject and thereby improve the data collection. After all, we 
are interested in what the subject does, and not just what the Informant 
says he does. The "burden of proof" is on the Interviewer. 

Doll (1953, pn. 271-276) p.ives a few good exannles of interview- 
discussion, and that format should be followed in ouestionlng. A 
Vine land interviewer would do well to formulate general-discussion 
questions dealinj* with sneclfic series of items. This technique is 
easier to learn by exannle, rather than bv precept, (See Table 1.) 
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An annroxl)?ate level for discussion pav be auldclv established In 
an area (or cater;orv) denending unon apparent (verbal- Informant or 
perfomance^-sublect) abilltje?;. Then the interviewer penerallv proceeds 
up and/or do\m to establish a basal ard a maximal within the aro.a (or 
catcj^ory) . Wc penerallv reconmend, as n' ju'^oned orcviousiv, basals 
and maxlnals of three rather than tv7o. Starting around an assuned-basal 
is preferable to starting? around an assuried-maxinal following feneraltv 
establif5hed nsyclionetric procedure. If one has knovded^e of the subject's 
approximate mental ape or approximate social age, one could start about 
10 to 20 item-noints lower. In this way, general discussion with rep.ard 
to item r-eries nnv be started near the basal. 

One oroblen ir item seriation, i.e., the occasional inclusion of 
a hiKh-level item amonp low-level items or vice versa. Tfie sin;»le item 
in question might establish a rest>%a^e"set that would not be appropriate. 
This Is easy to overcome, houcver, bv establishing referents as to 
item-difficulty and often this is done by the informant. Onlv if the 
Informant anpears to misinterpret what is intended does the interviewer 
have to re-establish the appropriate referents. 

The knm^ledge ability and veracitv (accuracv, precision, etc.) of 
the informant should be evaluated not just for the overall Scale but 
for areas (or categories) • This does rot mean that one has to check 
everything, but one should check enough items in areas (or categories) 
to ascertain objectivitv. Kantian "noumena" and "chenomena" should 
converge on the Vine land . 

The Vine land scoring iastructions are somewhat arliiguous for the 
"plus no onuortunltv" (+N0) value. If a client has the following 



consecutive scores +, +N0, +, of cotirse the -•NO « 1 In value; -H^O, 
of course the +N0 - 0 In value; or +, +N0, of course the +N0 • ,5 In 
value. But what about +, +N0, +? or +N0, +? or +, +Nn, +? Or vhat 
about reversals of the ezamnlew just cited? Or what about multiple 
consecutive -l-NO's? Doll (196A) reconi^encls considering the range of 
scores before asslgnlnp, a numerical value to +N0. In the Drotocols 
of most clients, the nroblems cited v?ould appear rarelv. Hoxrever, with 
retardates the +N0 score seems to appear more than rarelv (Doll, 1953, 
pp. 409-AlO). Tills nvlpht also be true of special-education or special- 
psydiology problem clients (parents or children). 

Doll (1953, p. 287) suggests at least two plus scores (basal) 
and tx^o minus scores (maximal) at the beginning* and end of eadi 
category, respectively. We would recomnend at least three of each, 
especially i.'hen %'orklng \rlth retardates (or snccial-problen clients?) 
for as Doll (1953, pp. A12-A13) has indicated, they appear to scatter 
nearly tvrlce as tnuch as his normative group. 

In Doll's book (1953, p. 290) and condensed manual (19A7, 1965), 
social ages listed in terra of months or years-and-months (base 12) 
would have been helpful, not Just social ages listed in terns of 
decimals or years-and-decimals (base 10). Doll (l')53, p. 291) gives a 
rationale for Incliialon of dedmaljs rather than months, but months or 
years-and-months are more comparable to other intelligence scales, 
measured or adaptive. One can convert the social-age decimal tables 
to months and then t^rlte in the appropriate values. Social ages of 
.01, ^06, .09, .1 and .12 • 1 month; .15, .18 and .2-2 months: 
.21, .2A, and .26 • 3 months; .3, .32, and .35 « A months: .38, .A, 



•Al, and .AA » 5 months: .A7, ,5, and ,53 « 6 nonths; .5^, ,59, and 
• 62 » 7 rvonths; .65, ,68, and ,7 « 8 nonths; .71, .7A, ,77, .79, an'l « 
9 months; .0, ,83, and ,85 » 10 Dontlis: ,89, .9, ,ni^ ,0A s n months: 
and .97, 1,0, and 1,02 = 1 vear. 

The condensed manunl of directions has a lonft history (Doll, 193^^b, 
19A7, 1965) and it should he revif?cd and brour>ht further un to date. This 
could be done, for examnle, by abstracting parts of Chanters 1, A, ^, and 
7 of Doll's (1953) boolc. At a miniTnum, the iDorc detailed scoring pro- 
cedures in rhaT)ter 7 should he included in a new condensed manual. Tliis 
wouJ be verv helpful to exaniners t7ho use the condensed manual (Doll, 
19A7, 1965) durinf? interview T)rocedures and the hook (Doli, 1^53) as a 
resource . 

Standardization 

There is the problen of cultural bias, but not only for the Vino land 
Social Maturity 5^cale (Doll, 1953, pn, 38-389, A87-5n5) . The person of lov? 
socio-^conoinic status or from a culturatly-dlsadvantaj^ed familv tnlsht not 
do as well on the Vtneland > Conversely, a person of hij:h socio-economic 
status or from a culturally-advantaped familv mipht do better. The '••es- 
tlons of cause and effect, capacity and abllitv, blolopy and sociolor.y, 
nature and nurture, basic and anparent differences are Imnortant here. No 
psychological test measures so-called innate intelligence. The culture- 
free tests are a misnomer. The culture-fair tests allot hipher^scores 
for the culturallv disadvantaged, relative to the more usual tests. But, 
the culture-fair tests also allot higher scores for the culturallv advan- 
taged, relative to the culturallv disadvantaged (Anastasl, 1*^68), The 
oroblems of cultural bias are being considered, but they have not been 
solved. 



Tlie normative standardlsatjon of the current form of tJie Vin e lan d 
Sojcial ?1aturltv^^ dates back to the middle 1930 's. The result?; of 

the standardization were published and discussed bv Doll (I93^>n, 1^53 ^ 
Qx. 1, n). llouevor, no new standardl7.atlon has been done. I?anv 
studies have been Dubllshed and are listed (Buros, 103R, 1949, 1953, 1959, 
1965, 197?.; Doll, 1953, 1965). But a re-standardisation of the Vine land 
hns not been attempted. Doll (1936a) hinself called his original 
standardization a "preliminary' standardization." And, Doll (3:953, Ch. 6) 
indicates the weaknesses of sonx* of his items. Tlie original standardi- 
zation group included 620 persons: 10 in??e and 10 female at each vear 
level from 0-1^, 1-2 to 30-31 vears-of-af.^- from the environs of Vineland, 
N.J. onlv. A new standardization of the Vinelani is needed. 

In this event, deviation social-^uot'^ ants . ather than ratio social- 
quotients should be computed. For the o?.0 "non als** in the orip,inal 
standardization nroun, the mean social-rjuot-^.ont ranged from 80 to 112 
points, and the fltandard--deviatlon social-nuot*ents r.inr»ed from 6 to 
50 points (Doll, 1953, pp^ 376-380). Even if one rules out the below 
one-year infants, the mean soclal-ouotients ran5?ed from 95 to 112 
points, and the standard-deviation social-quotients ranged from 6 to 17 
points. The normative soclal-nuotlents bet^'een ages need to be rela- 
tively equated in value ^ both for means and standard deviation if the 
results are to have comnarability. Statistical reality mav not be real 
reality, but it can be helnful. The Stanford-Binet with its long historv 



■"•The denotations for his snccially abstracted infant-groun (n » lA/20) 
as listed in Table 5B (Doll, 1953, n. 379) are inaccurate. 



of ratio Intellipence-ouotlcnts (Tornnn, 1916; Terman & Tferrlll, 1937; 
Mdtemar, 19A?:) finally dianr.ed to deviation intellip.ence-cuotients (Terman 
& Merrill, lOC^O, 1973; Pimeau, 1961). Tlie Vinola nd In its next 
standardization should do Ithewise. 

I tens and Categories; 
Itetn Inclusion on the Vine land ranpes fron thirty-four items at vcar 
O-I to three Itcrns at yepr IX-X to twelve Items at year XX\'+. Tl»is is 
true if one evaluates the \Hr.e1 and as an aRe scale. Doll (1953, pn. 4P-53) 
clalns age or year-scale and noint-scale advantaf.cs for the Vineland. 
A better balance is needed year-by-ycar in terns of nurber of items and 
kind of items. 

For one noint, the Vineland scoring svsten r.ives about one-month of 
soaal age at the lower levels, but about one-vear of social an; at the 
upper levels. In other words, there is not er -urh samnlinp, of ability 
at the upner levels. Hence "...at the nre-school level, the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale is fairlv adeauate as a measure of Adantive 
Behavi or." (Heber, 1961b, n. 63) It mav need some sunnlcmentinp, but 
not supplantinp. But, adiievenent tests are definitely needed and 
recomended at the school-ar,e level; and at the adult level, social and 
vocational judpments in a family cad community context are recorwended. 
In essence, then, one can infer that the Vineland anneara most useful 
for the pre-sdiool diild or the retardate of pre-school ability. 

The inclusion of a separate Self-Heln general-activities category 
is of doubtful value (Pedrlni f, Pedrini , 1966). The items of this 
category could be included in tlie other categories. Herein, factor 



scventcnn) , hwevor, are hirfi yAxen one considers tl-e retardate's ranp,c of 
abilitlcf;. In other vords, for retardates » Item annlvsif? above item 
seventy-five Is not as Irtportant or adequate as Iton annlvsls o^ seventy- 
five and belovf. If the "retardate" scored mudi hlrher, iwuld he he 
retarded? The qucj^ticnable nf?rect of this kind of Ifors analvnis Is the 
confoimdin<> of criteria and test, inmit and output » bacUj>round and fore- 
ground. Doll uses soclal-anc ineans for the retarded in contrasting 
item difficulty, In assessin;; Item discrinination. The relationship 
is directly dependent and correlated, yet this is not taken into 
account statistically. In defense, one mlftht say that life a^.e is 
also related to social age and the Scale items, so vhat difference 
does it make if one uses 8oclal-ap,e itieans for the retardates? The dif- 
ference is that the items directly cumulate to give social age, not 
life age. External criteria are better than internal criteria. 

In considering item analysis and validation through becveen-group 
procedures, Doll (1953, pp. A01-A06) contrasts items for life-age neans 
of "normals" and social-age neans of retardates. The criticism mentic^-ied 
for the item analysis of protocols of retardates applies here. 

One might question the use of critical ratio (CR) , a rather old- 
fashioned and infrequently used statistic, in the various item analyses 
of the Scale (Doll, 1953, pp. 71-259, 366-367, 372, 402, 406). Despite 
its limitations, however^ CR is still acceptable "witchcraft." 
Appropriate significant-difference tests of one kind or another should 
be applied in the item analyses between years, sexes, and other 
groupings. Correlation coefficients would also add to the analvsest 
however, and should be included in the next standardization. 



LanpuaRC Stereotypes 
one nl^t 1.C «..t»J t. crltld^-- t,.a 1™.-.-= -nd In r,«t» o, Doll's 
hooU-for «.»..lo. fcchl^indeO. Idiot. l*ocl3o. noron-tlll one 
ro.Uzo» the .uMlc«ion dote. This v.. co-on lanruanc prlor to th. 
oHlclal adoption, of tcr^tnolo^ by the American Msool.tlon on :fen-.,l 
X^Ucicnc (nebor. X,M. l^r.!,. 1961b). .ortodUalW It la ,ood to rid 
our l»>r,„a,c of ,torcoty..a that ar. uaod a.alnst norsona. aucn .» 
„ron. etc. Such lan..„a,o atcrcotyocs have surplua ,avC.olo.lcal and 
social ee«,lnB above and beyond ,<hat ousbt to be Intended. 

VSriS and Other Scales 
The Vlneland. dealt. Ita UMtatlona . 1. an excellent clinical 
technique. It 1. nore clinical th«. psycho«>trlc In nature, even 
thoutf. the Vinjlano reault. In ,u».tlLatlve .cores. It la »orc than 
. ,ue.tlonn.lre and »ore th» a rating scale. « can be «. Inter- 
^„ and behaylor-observatlon scale. The Int.rvl*, technl,ue Is 
lael for obtaining data relevant for counseling and renedlatlon. 
,h. b*avlo,-6b.ervatlon technique 1. Ideal for assessln, Interview- 
validity and »ocial-interaction. 

,b. VS» .p,«nr. to have inspired .any other acales. .one of nhlch 
nr. included In the redo*t.bie B..r„ boo... Others be found, e.... 
J. ...^.i^^d Index IV^dlcu., Educatlonjndex, E«IC (Educational 
toourc«, lnfo«.tlon Center). Including CUE ( Current Index to 

1. in Education) and JOE (J^«rdUaMH£!iJSa) = ISSHBt^ 

He^ca. eanedall. In psychiatry ».d m pediatrics, Ps«holo^lcal 
^.tracts ; and »---.>i"ri'--al Bulletin. 
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The number and quality of studies generated by the scale, or at least 
the nuTTber of studies vhlch Include the scale nav give some notion as 
to its value. Some scales (especially self-report techniques) remain 
valn5?;]orlous attempts to extend the self rather than attomnts to con- 
tribute to the science and art of psycholopy (not so the Vine land) > 
And some scales seem to markedly penalize siibgroups in our culture, 
xrtthout adeouate juf5tlflcatlon. (For a discussion, see Pedrlnl & 
Pedrlni, 1972, 1973a.) Doll's VS^!S (19'53, passim) seems much fairer 
since it deals with adaptive behavior (or social competency) , an 
antidote to narrov IQ testing. (As an illustration, see Crossraan, 
1973, pp. 13-U.) 



Scatter and Profiles 
What of scatter analysis in the Vlneland? As an analogv, Rapaport, 
Gill, and Schafer (1945, pp. 48-78, 551-558, et passim ; Holt, 1968, 
pp. 161-171, et passim) discuss various kinds of scatter analyses in 
the Wechsler Scales. Croribach (1960) warns that "Only unusually lar^e 
differences between subtests (greater than 3 scaled-score units) should 
be taken seriously." Wechsler (1944, pp. 149, 152-153; 1958, p. 170) 
discusses the computation of deviations from a mean as well as 'liard" 
and "soft" signs. Seybold and Pedrlni (1964) discuss the problems 
of applying these criteria to protocols of persons with borderline 
or retarded Intelligence. Wechsler in his earlier book (1944, p. 149) 
shows how to compute the deviation scores for borderlines and retardates, 
but in his later book (1958) , he does not include the procedure. 
Nor Is It Included by Matarazzo (1972) . 



The 5;aine analogous problems arc apparent for the Blnet Scales 
(Rapaport, niU , & Schafcr, 1 pp. 5A8-552; Holt, 1968, 

pp. 7A-80, 158-160) and the Vlneland , only In terms of nuotlcnt scores 
(IQ or SQ) rather than subtest scores. Dol.' (1953, p. 500)mentions the 
convention of conslderinf> "...less than 1 SD as not slj^niflccnt r.iT. 
more than 2 SD as significant, with due regard for sampling and other 
allov7ances." (SD means etandard deviation.) But, the SD varies year 
by year on the Vlneland (though not on the S-B L-?^ , as mentioned 
prevlouslv. Ifliat point values should one consider? Should It be 
the point values for the separate life ages? Should one assume 16 
points for 1 SD following the S-B L-?1? (Doll alreadv follows the 
Blnet for llfe-a^e computation: for 16+ days, one gives the next 
month.) Should one assume 15 points for 1 SD following the Wechsler 
Scales? 

Again, the problems arc even more complicated In working with the 
retarded. The retardate's overall scores are much lower In value. 
If one needs 30 or 32 points for 2 SD's, significant deviations will 
In most cases be eliminated. There would be few rejections of the 
null hypothesis (between extreme Items and the mean of the person's 
scores) and this might be unrealistic. One could. If the year-by-year 
SD's were the same for SQ's (as In the S-B L-?1 and the Wechsler Scales) , 
scramble, compute a ratio, and thereby theoretlcallv arrive at a 
significant-deviation value. On the S-B L-M > for example, the 
obtained IQ is to 100, as X (unknown 2 SD) is to 32 (2 SD) . Using 
an illustration, suppose we obtained an IQ of 60 on the L~M: 60/100 « 
X/32, therefore X « 19. For 20 or more points, then, we would have 



a filgnlflcant deviation (more than 2 SD) of that subtest versus the 
cumulative IQ. Me are. In effect, assuming linearity and this Is 
unwarranted. And, the S-3 L-M subtests withln-ap.e- levels are not In 
order of difficulty, thouj^h one could list then as such In terms of 
Iten standardization (Terman & Merrill, 1960, pp. 3A2-347; sec also 
T & M, 1973) . 

At a minimum, the Vincland does not even have the same SD value 
between life ages and therefore we are heaping Pellon upon Ossa. 
These techniques are "not acceptable witchcraft." Ue suspect that 
the true value of significant-deviation for the person would be sorie- 
vherc between the absolute-group-roean and the relative-indlvidual-mean 
discussed above. Wiat we need is statistical-clinical "acceptable 
witchcraft." We need mathcinatlcal statisticians vAio are interested 
In and understand individual tests and measurenents. Some coribination 
of description and inference, sampling and probability, experimental 
design and statistical methodology, mathematics and reasonableness 
Is called for. This should not be too difficult a task if the 
mathematical statisticians logically folla^r the theoretical Taussian 
distribution and the calculus of probability. 

The notion of profile analysis is not new as a general concept 
for psychometric and projective testing or as a snedfic concept for 
the Vineland . In his book, Doll (1953, p. 577) lists a profile that 
was developed by JVer. Pedrini and Pedrini (19^6) have rearranged 
categories into areas. The word "areas" is used since the Self Help 
general-activities category has been eliminated and items shifted 
(see Table 1) . The area and item sequences follow logic and reasonable 
ness as we see it. ^^hat is needed, hov^evcr, is probability. 



Pedrlni and Pedrlnl (1973b) also presented an efficient, short, 
summary profile, A detail profile Is now included (different from the 
above) In Tables 3 and A, Table A can fit under Table 3 to make one 
continuous record, coriblnlng point scale and a;>e scale characteristics. 
Note that the first and last columns list the social ape (SA) equiva- 
lents. Space Is available to record the sneciflc scores for each 
applicable item. This alloiv's readv reference to variability within, 
between, and among areas. At this time, one should not attempt to 
quantify such variability because of all the vagaries noted above. 
Nonetheless, the listing can be very helpful In noting the minuses 
within pluses or vice versa, the no-opportunity or nlus-rainus scores, 
within and between areas. This kind of information could be verv 
helpful in counseling, in therapy, in teaching, in prograrailng , etc. 
The beauty of the VSMS is that it lends Itself directly to adaptive or 
competency behavior. 

Table 2 is a listing of the Vine land items (and eventuallv 
scores) as an age scale rather than as a point scale. This kind of 
listing could be helpful for general and normative information. 
Hopefully, however, the focus of the Vineland will be insative 
treatment. 
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lable 1 

SUGGESTED ORDER OF DISCUSSION VIITlllN m AMONO 2^ AREAS 

1. -nu. oxn.iner tallcs with the in Want and J^^J^f.^J^^^^^^^^ 

i„rorrr,al settiuj.. A vcrbati,. ""Zulf be Las directive rather than 
As r.uch as possible, the examiner should be leas directive r 

more directive. 

2 In lieu of method one. the Vlneland should be administered as a point 
.cale vlth the art>as in the following order: 
' ^ ^^^^^^ adolescent or adult: 

I, II. 111. IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. 

^'^SrjvfiiTv.i.ii.vii.viii. ^ ^ 

The discussion should berin i« ^--JI^^.^T,; ,i%:?crdtine'ch"an5:al. 

stctccnts. not lust the Informant's answers. A short h^^^^ ^ 

or recording ^^'"hS things that you vlSh 

It is a reminder to ask Are there y ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

to mention about_ ' "O"" p 

problems?" 

in. Hovin,. xx'<>%'Xi^'i». ». «. »• " 

108. 111. UJ. 114, 116. 107 

r;""". "^I'^^r. \t:ivxx'>». 

lis. 117 

IffZ'T^: »7. «. 100. 102. 97. 

101. 105, 112 
VIII. t 
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VINELAND ACE SCALE: ITEMS AKD SCORES 



year month day 

Inf oxTjant t iom : . 

year month day 

Total Score S.A. : S.Q.: Life Age: , 

years -nonths years - months 



1. 40. 79. 

2. 41. 80. 

3. 42. 81. 

4. 43. 82. 

5. 44. 83. 

6. I 45. 84. 

7. 46. 85. 

8. 47. 86. 

9. 48. 87. 

10. 49. 88. 

11. 50. 89. 

12. 51. 90. 

13. 52. 91. 

14. 53. 92. 

15. 54. 93. 

16. 55. 94. 

17. 56. 95. 

18. 57. 96. 

19. 58. 97. 

20. 59. 98. 

21. 60. 99. 

22. 61. 100. 

23. 62. 101. 

24. 63. 102. 

25. 64. 103. 

26. 65. 104. 

27. 66. 105. 

28. ' 67. 106. 

29. 68. 107. 

30. 69. 108. 

31. 70. 109. 

32. 71. UO. 

33. , 72. 111. 

34. 73. 112. 

35. 74. 113. 

36. 75. 114. 

37. 76. 115. 

38. 77. 116. 

39 . 78. 117. 
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